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Mr. Saitor: 
"= While harvesting our wheat this season, 1 
» was informed by an old man lately from South 
Caroling, of a method to preserve wheat from 
the ravages of the weevil, which I communi- 
cate to you for the’benefit of those that are 
with this little i Insect. 

When. youhave got your wheat, out and 
cleaned and put: it up in hogsheads, take a 
green sassafras-stiek, and rdn-it through the 
centre of thé wheat ia tHe hogsheads from the 
lop to.the- boitom. Or, he says it. ay be: pre- 
served befow threshing, by , putting a layer 

sgebes coaaginaae shpenge. the 
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P juring: a heat, lasing been a a 

,, years, a ‘tried it after it wasicleaned and put 

>. in’ ‘hogsheads. “They were much’ troubled 

. with, the. weevil before they heard of and tried 

n this pteventive, but were not afterwards.. 

I ‘I cantot, myself, watratit the above as be} 
ing an effect ile et but’ would advise 

Cc : 
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me ee at} iy it is simple and easy,~ “ 
ents made within three mouths of the} 


y sa that are trou led 





! the weevil to my 


While upoh this subject, 1 Gould any awe 
have teceived ‘lithe or no. injury from thé 
weevil, and have thought it owing,’ in a 
great measure, to the manuer of harvests 
ing .our Wheat’ sua taking cate of itafter- 
wards. We ‘Qefierally let 4 

until perfectly ripey {9 hic 
strawed ' w & 
ing, are careful td take oat’ all’ the: tveed: 
bushes, &c., that may be in the wheat, that we 
convenfently can. We prefer shocking it in 
dozens; it will cure and ary better, andisooher 
be fit for ‘packing away in the barn: “We 
always let it get perfectly dry before we pack 
it away; when itis got out and-cleaned, we 
spread it upot‘a '12.to! 48 «inches 
thick. We generally let the wheat we keep 
for domestic use, rémain dn:. she floor until 
cold weather, and’ sometimes 
itis taken up and put away ‘in eae: 
hogsheads. tae es 
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July 2kst, 1838. 


RYE. 
Mr. Editor: 

My crop of Rye has come in 80° finely, i 
hope it witl not be considered bare” if I give 
you'an account of it. 

T sowed five bushels upon some upwards 


‘in. | of fifteen acres, mostly old land, and rauch 


worn, ander the good old corn system to casa 
whiskey. ie os, 

This very thin sowing was'a matter of ne- 
cessity, not of choice, ‘as I had but little Rye 
land a good deal of poorland, The result is 
stich, that’'T shallow thid again; although I 
have & plenty of the grain noWw~«ay, not ex- 
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upon cotton land, replanted in corn. Spring 


* post, 1 went to my lime-kiln ‘and pulverized 
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ceeding. half a bushel to the acre; whereas, 
were I sowing oats, I would cast down three 
times that quantity. 
My.judgment says I have gotten out about | 
one-fourth of my crop, which measured up, 
nigh sixteen bushels, yielding nigh seventy | 
from ‘five. Some of my joints were two feet 
in length, and many of my. best straws nine 
feet long. Now for theculture. 


Tsowed in September, from 10th to 20th, 


12 months being very dry here, I ceased 
ploughing for a time, and hauled manure for 
two days to this field.. Beitig scarce of com- 


the half-burnt rock more finely, and some 
that was not burnt; this I hauled and scatter- 
ed broad-east over the field—digging up the 
bottom of my kiln tothe depth of 10 inches 
and mixing italong with my pulverized rock, 
After this was exhausted, I commenced in an 
adjacent hill of limestone; from this I. drew 
‘several loads of that-soft black earth which is 
common enough between the chinks of the 
larger rocks; not rejecting any of the small 
crumbled rock that might chance to be in the 
earth; and with this I finished the renovation. 
I put my rye in with the three-trowel-hoe 
plough; grazed it laie with mule colts and 
‘young hogs—too late, [ am confident, for the 
best. E 
In conclusion, I ‘would recommend to 
rocky land farmers, to pulverize instead of 
stacking their rock; it is less labor, and is a 
better manure than:lime. au 


LOIN -DISTEMPER IN HOGS, 


By this-I meanthe loss of the strength of 5. thig 
the hinder parts. One of my best, hogs was Georges 


found the other day unable to walk, from fall- 
ing behind; and as-I never saved one thus dis- 
eased, I gave him up for lost.. I.however, 
separated him from the herd, and concluded I 
would nurse him until he might die, as is my 
practice—being opposed to killing any of my 
animals that-may chance to sicken or get 
wounded. 


has relieved him Iannex it. potred warnr 
tar upon his loin; when this dried, ¥ repented’ 
it—pulling out the hair adjacent, . Simulta- 
neously with this, I'mixed one. tea-spoonful 
of arsenic if: corn meal dough, which he ate 
freely. He is now on his feet and doing well. 
Whether my hog-recovered in consequetice 
of the treatment, or in spite of it, I cannot tell; 


. but one thing I know—all that had. it before 


died, anttthigone lives. I do not wish to get 
the people to poisining their hogs with arse: 
nic; butas it isa gone case any how, those 
who may ventureupon the practice, I hope 
may have the same good luck. 

' PARYUS AGRICOLA. 
July 28, 1838. 
P.S. Lhave adopted the plan of keeping 
all my steck»ofall kinds within my enclo- 
sures, and find advantageevery way. Isone 
crippled? I soon find him. Peek ‘a pureha- 
ser come? The animal is at hand. 
Will you give me all the obtainable infor- 
mation in your power, of the three-pronged 
wheat teken from thecrop of a bird of passage 
in Wisconsin Territory?* I wrote tothe Ed- 
itor of the Chicago American sometime since 
and learat nothing. ee at 


*As soon as. we Can obtain the information asked 
for by our correspondent, he shall have it—[Ep. 
From the Farmers Cabinet. 
ANTICIPATION. ; 

“Bring up a child in the way he should go.” 
Some years since am agricultural laborer 
arrived in Philadelphia’'from England, and 
after making inquiry for employment, he was 
hired for a year by a highty respectable and 
intelligertfarmer of the county. . It was in 
the autumn that he entered his employer's 
service, where his movements were such as 
to indieate that he had been properly drilled 
in his profession. During the winter there 
was a prodigioussnow storm, that puta stop 
to all operationsexcepting feeding the stock; 

is was accomplished one morning, 
his. employer for his. scythes, 
les, and rakes, and told him that 
goto work and putthem in order 
for hay-making and harvest now. whien they 
could donothing else. The farmer stood 
aghast, almost speechless, at the “idea of pre- 
paring tools, for harvest at such an inclement 
and boisterous season; however, on a few 
minutes’ reflection, he recovered himself and 
let George goto work at them in his work- 
shop and -tool-house, and.-before the snow- 













Now, as the treatment, or something else, 


stormh was ovor all the implements forhay 
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and harvest Were brought into fine order, 


Lidia. * 





the ketile. A tight, strong box o¥ tub, with a close 


and were carefully put by ready for action at |cover, must then be got, perforated at bottom with 
a moment’s notice when the proper season | augur-holes; and set uponthe'tim of the kettle. The 


should arrive for their use. 


size of this tub (and also of the kettle) must depend 


Commentary on this liule incident seems | upon the quantity of stock to be fed. It had better 
almost useless, agevery practical farmer can |be large—as, otherwise, the cooking will have to be 


see the beating -of it on his best interests; 


ofiener repeated, andthe contents apt to be fed out too 


how much valuable time would be saved by |hot—a practice which ought to be avoided. A strong 
thus-gathering up its fragments and making’ beam must then We put up immediately over the ket- 
them available for the most important purpo-| tle, supported by two upright posts planted at the 


ses. Whatan example this for our sons! 


sides of the furnace, to which beam a teacle or pulley 


Boys brought up io the midst of such. doings|and rope must be attached (or the farmer himself 
as this could scarcely be otherwise than’ in-| may invent somedever power which may be cheaper) 
dustrious and thrifty. George deserves 4 for the purpose ofswinging the tub when ready to be 


-medal, but he will earn one; he will. be vieh 


if he lives, and have the command: of-a farm 
of his own, for he “takes time ty.the fore- 
lock.” GERMANTOWN. 





From ihe Farmers’ Cabinet. 
A GENTLE SHOVE TO FARMERS ABOUT BOIL- 
ING AND STEAMING FOOD FOR STOCK. 

Those farmers who intend to save from 
one-third to ore-halfin feeding their stock 
the coming autumn and winter, should look 
out in time and procure and put up a proper 
apparatus for boiling or steaming grain, roots, 
and cut hay and corn stalks. Tt wil! take 
some time to think and talk about this very 
important, though not expensive fixture; the 
lace where it should stand, and the particu- 
jar manner of its constructior will claim due 
consideration; arid ailer these matters ate 
determined’on, the materials must be got to- 
gether and a workman engaged to put it up; 
and by the.time.all.this.isdone 1 fear it will 
be needed for preparing the food for the hogs; 
so that you had betterbegin to think it over 
soon, and not leave tillanother year what had 
better be accomplished thisseason. A far- 
mer who put up avery simple and. cheap af- 
fair for this. purpose last fall, thinks. that 
it saved him. the whole expenge incurred, 
in fattening his hogs alone. He gavethem 
ho gtain that was not first boiled. B. + 


Many enterprising farmers metr:considerable ex 
pense in erecting commodious Machinery for stcam- 
ing food for their stock, and conceive themselves wel! 
compensated in the increased value of the food thus 
prepared. But, a simple apparatus may be put up 
at almost no expense, which will be found convenient 
and valuable. Let a commion cast-iron kettle be firm- 


emptied. For this purpose, a cylindrical piece of 
timber, sufliciently strong to béar the weight of the 
tub when full, must be inserted through its opposite 
sides, in holes in which it will just work easily, leav+ 
ing both ends to project, so that a strong hoop or 
frame-work can be fitted on to attach the whole tothe 
pulley above. This fulcrum should be near (a little 
above) the middle of the tub, so as to turn easily {ri 
emptying, and a large trough or vat should be placed 

at the side of the furnace, near enough to receive the 

contehts; or they may be emptied into. a -wheelbarrow 

when sufficiently cool for use, and wheeled off at once 

wherever wanted. 

All this is so simple as scarcely to have needed de- 
scription; and it is only necessary to inform thosé 
who are unwilling to erect a more expensive appa- 
ratus that, simple as it is, it answers a valuable pur- 
pose. We would, however, by no means, discour- 
age a more costly and-perfect machinery of the kind 
which, by accomplishing a greater economy of time 
attention, fuel, &c., would, no doubf, in the end,prove 
a profitable investment of money. ‘There is, mdeed, 
in some paits of the country, & mtost lanientablé 
negligence and want of taste in the-erecfionof farm 
fixtures generally; and it is a little singular thatevery 
farmer of any experience has not learnt the important 
truth that a liberal amount oflabor,time and expense, 
judiciously bestowed upon thé convenient structure 
of his barns, cribs, hog-sties, sheep-folds, &c., is no 
useless or wasteful expenditure, butthe wisest practi- 
cable _. licy-and the purest economy. 

We should regard, as a favorable indication, the 
more frequent occurrence of the steaming apparatus 
on our farms. Ifthe labors of the Spring and Sum- 
mer are important to produce our crops, the economi- 
cal use of them through the Fall and Winter seasons, 
is no less essential to the realization of their full value 
and utility; and if (as has been asserted by intelligent 





ly set up inea solid stone or brick furnace, strong} practical men who have tried it) one-half or even one- 
enough to bear a considerable weight. Some little!third the food is saved by cooking it, it hight not be 
skill miay be requisite in erectitig this furnace; to ap! amiss for the farmer to make an honest calculation 
ply-the'fire to the kettle in the most effectual manner. | whether the time and troubleexpended in imparting 
Care should be taken that the fite does not act all in| ¢his great additional value to his provender, would 


one place, im-which case it will take longer to heat. 


‘not find a8 ample’cémpensation as any other part of 


* andalso, very provably burn a hole jn the bottom of | the regular labors of the farm.—[Ep. Ten. Fanner, 
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Jonesborough, September 1, 1838. 





REARING MULES. - 
Many farmers in this region seem to think 
that if they can rear’a horse which, at four 
years old, will sell “for sixty to seventy dol- 
lars, they are doing a pretty fair business in 
this line. The value of the grain, grass, hay, 
time, trouble and attention expended upon its 
rearing, seems to be entirely cancelled in the 
pleasure of receiving the price ix a@lump---espe- 
cially asthe provender wasall the produce of 
the farm, and the time and attention was not 
missed inthe labors of the year. It is, in- 
deed, emphatically true, and that for a very 
substantial reason, that many ofthese colts do 
not consume much food, nor make any very 
heavy drafis upon the farmer’s time and care; 
and it is; doubtless, owing, printipally, to this 
cause, that no better prices are had for them, 
when they come to an age which fits. them 
for market: © Thete is no telling what might 


the. interests of the farming communiiy de- 
mand. Our neighbors of Greene county, 


owever, are highly favored in this respect: 


We had the pleasure, a short time since, of ex- 

aminiag the fine Maltese Jaek, Bashaw, who 

stands in the neighborhood of Greeneville; 

and for combination of good qualities—size 

and symmetry of form—action, and good dis- 

positions, We do not know that we hidve ever 

seen his equal. His offspring, several of 
which we saw, do not disgrace their site.— 

They are extremely large, beautifully propor-. 
tioned, and full of life and ‘action. We look 

wpon the introduction of such stock as a com- 

mon blessing: to the country. 


We would recommend those farmets whose 


mares are not yet in foal, to try a season with 
any good Jack, within reach, this Fall.— 
There are advantages peculiar tothe ‘rearing 
of Fall colts, which would seem to render it 
not an unpropitious season for foaling. When 
the pastures begin to fail in the Fa!l, and thro’ 
the winter, our horsesare, genérally,provided 


be, Sa: Sars O% penteveritigly Judicious end with substantial food—indeed, the barn and 


genetous keep, upon the common stock of the 
country; but we still think that there cannot 
be any comparison, at present, in the relative 
profits of breeding miles, and rearing the or- 
dinary horse of this region. “We do not de- 
sign now to argue this point at any length, 
but would briefly call attention to the well- 
known facts that'a mule colt requires less and 
coarser food than the horse in his rearing— 
is fit for mayket 18 months sooner, (a most 
~ important point of difference), and actually 
bringsa far higher average price. A prudent 
regard to our interests should, therefore, ‘un- 
doubtedly, urgé us either to improve ‘our 
stock of horses, or breed the mule as a substi: 
tute. In West Tennessee, they ‘are doing 
both these things atthe sametime. Their 
fine blood horses are myitiplying rapidly,|i 
and their importations of the best Jacks afford 
the farming popdlation of that section the 
greatest facilities for the rearing of fine mules 
—which we are'glad to know they are djli- 
gently improvicg. In’ Hast Tennessee, we 
have a few good horses and some Jacks— 


A 


crib being crowded with provender, are bet- 


ter fed than at any-other period of the year, 
unless when at work in Springand Summer. 
The Fall colt,then,has pleaty of milk through 
the Wihter, and-when weaned in the Spring, 
the grass, which would: seem to be the most 
natural food for the young animal, is ready 
for him, in addition to other food which it 
might be convenient or proper to give him. 
We hope to see the rearing of mules be- 
come 3.more common business in this section 
of country, and all absurd prejudices against 
it utterly eradicated, 





- He LAWS , OF NATURE. 

There i is 0 member of human society who 
is brought so immediately and constantly 
in contact with the works and the wonders of 
nature, as the agriculturist; and he'inust have 
an eye of lead and a heart of stone, if he fails 
to notice the many beautifal arrangements in 
the mechanism. of the. material world, for his 
Personal ‘comfort and pleasure—the success 





though not as many of the latftr as we think 


and reward of His toils; itl the adaptation of 
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every thing around him for his highest phys-}are perfectly familiar to men of sciénce, and 
ical and moral well-being. The geological|indeed are obvious to every one—even. the 


properties of the soil. he cultivates—the phi- 
losophy of the climate and the atmosphere he 


most unobservant. 
It is wel] known that there are some sub- 


. breathes—the habits and adaptations of the|stances which readily unite with water, and 


gtains and grasses he wishes to cherish, and/some which donot. Great difficulty will be 
of the noxious pluntshe desires to destroy—|found in corfimingling water and sulphur, 
the natural history of the valuable domestic] whilst salt, if placed in contact with water, 
animals. which occupy his pastures and his}dissolves immediately. Now, if our earth 
ppens—the chemical action of his manures| were ofthe repulsive nature of sulphur, the 
and stimulants—the changes -of the weather |copious shower which is now so great a biess- 
and the revolutions of the seasons—even the}ing, would never penetrate to the roots of our 


profuse bounty of Providence in the ever- 
gushing fountain, and the gorgeous sunshine, 


grains and grasses, but rushing down from 
the hill-sides, would inandate our lowlands— 


and the refreshing rain and the boundless at-|sweep away our enclosures with their crops, 

masphere-—all these-things press themselves|and become, in almost every respect, a dread- 
upon his almost daily attention, and it becomes |'ed and reinediless disaster. On the contraty, 
at once, his highest earthly interest, as it|did our soils absorb water as readily as salt, 
should be the most rational enjoyment of his|the surface of the earth, after a rain, would 
life, diligently to study and understand the| become one wide quagmire, through which 
wonders and the works of the magnificent|the floundering horse and useless plough 


Nature which surrounds ‘him on every side. 


would in vain attempt to work their w ay: So 


And yet weare perpetrating no slander upon|tkat here is one, seemingly, slight’ cireum- 
poor human nature when we charge it with|stance which, had it been. otherwise ordered, 
a propensity, even, in the agriculturist, utterly| agriculture would have been an unknown, 
to overlook the symmetry of the natural/untried, and useless art, and this “green and 
svorld, or at least. to attribute its order and| beautiful earth” a fit abode for the loathsome 
harmony to the mete mechanical existence] reptile, but no place of habitation for luxuri- 
and operation of certain clock-work princi-| ous and sensitive man. 


ples, soulless, necessary, and insusceptible of 
change or modification, 


The long summer drought is considered a 
great calamity; but although our crops are 


This certainly, is not the Tight view of the] greatly diminished by this frequently » recur- 
matter; and.it ig a point of deep interest to the| ring cause, yet it is a. rare case but thata_suf- 


farmer to keep constantly alive the settled 


ficient portion of grain matures to supply the 


conviction that a boundlessly benevolent and}immediate wants of man and’beast, and pre- 
ever-acting Intelligence presides over the|serve ther from starvation.» A’ all plants 


natural and moral world, which is the daily 
sphere of his cares and labors. “Aware that 
such a sentiment constitutes a latge ingredient 
in that mental quiet and content without 
which ‘all worldly successis utterly worthless, 
we cannot believe, for a moment, that a few 


must have water or die, thearrangement for 
this supply is so extremely beautiful, that no- 
thing,batthe great frequency of its recurrence 
could prevent our constant and: grateful admi- 
ration. Daring the prevalence of dry weath- 
er, the atmosphere takes up from lakes, rivers 


réflections ‘devoted to this ‘subjectiean be out|and other waters, wherever it can find them,and 


of place in a work fwhich purports to advo- 
cate the’ Highest interests of the farming com- 
munity. 

We propose, then, briefly to notice a few 
facts, of the character alluded to, all which 


4 


holds in absorption during the heat of the day, 
untsual quantities of mhoisture, which is again 
most carefully distributed; in heavy dews, du- 
ring the-cool hours of the night, by this ubi- 
quitous agent. so that not asingle plant 
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throughout the whole parched Aan bui| 
drinks in this sweet and reviving draught, 
sa.indispensable to its life and vigor. Were 
it not for this provision of, Nature, tempering 
with a considerate benevolence the curses 
which blight the fruits of the garth, the long 
protracted drought sould indeed bea disas- 
ter utterly and fatally incurable. 


'The admirable equipoise of the elements 
in their relative functions, and theit. intimate 
connexion with the ‘animal and. vegetable. e- 
conomy, is, atonce, curious, amazing and ex: 
quisitely beautiful. Asan instance, we may 
advertto the well-known fact, that air be- 
comes impure by respiration ‘nd also. heay- 
ier. Falling, therefore, to the ground that 
its poison may not infest the human. lungs, it 
is seized upon aud uscd by the elaborating or- 
gansof plants asa healthful and nutritious 
food-—i's carbon, indced, entering largely 
into the nutriment of the entire herbaceous 
world. The poisouous. qualities thus. ex- 
tracted, it -Tises-again to mingle, withthe 
breeze, to, perform anew the same curious 
routine and accomplish again the same_use- 


trated by corkingup.a sprig of fresh mint 
witha small portion of bad air—the air af 
tera little while, supporting, what it would 
not do before, both flame and respiration. 
The storm and the tempest ate looked-up. 
on, with dread, by the agriculturalist, and 
who will wonder at it? But they. perform 
an essentialand salutary office. The air is 
purified by the agitation.of water. - Foul air 





oa peter tenet 
he might suppose that ficts like the a- 
bove, of so familiar occurrence too, would ar- 
rest observation, and deeply impress the mind. 
But their very familiarity blunts out sensibil- 


strongly inclined to look” upon them as the 
necessary production ofa nicely: arranged 
machinery, whose results we seeand admire, 
without sending the first thought after the 
Propelling “Power which gives birth ‘and 
movement to the whole, There is a class of 
facts, however, which deviate, materially, 
from the ordinary operations of the laws of 
nature, and which seem to have been, espe- 
cially, provided as-additionally and. strictly 
iHustrative (where every thingat which we 
look is glowing with the same evidence) of 


“|the presence of an ever-vigilant superintend- 


ing Providence, repairing, by special inter- 
position, any neglect or deprivation which 
may seenrto occur to a partiewlar location or 
people. 
In Egypt, for instance, it does not rain; 
but owing to some.certain arrangement of 
natural causes, which philosophy has failed 
satisfactorily to explain, periodical and. copi- 
ous rains fall inthe.mountains of the moon, 
which, just at the season when it.is needed, 
produce an inundation of the river. Nile co- 
pious enough to’cover the length and breadth 
of the land, and. which by its rich alluvial de- 
posites, imparts such an amazing fertility to 
the soil, that Egypt has been frequently. styl- 
ed “the granary of the world.” 


In a-portion of Chili, also, they have no 


shaken for sometime in ‘a’botile half full of rain, owing to. some peculiarity in its location; 


water, will-part with almost all its hurtfu) 
properties. The tempest, therefore, which 
rouses the anger ofthe deep, and dashes to 
destruction the nobfe-ship. with its shrieking 
crew,and prostrates the crops of the hus: 
bandman, 1salso, itmay be, avyertingthe ap- 
proach of the pestilence, and preserving the 
lives ofanation. As health isso much Det. 
terthan all the other temporalities.of life, 
let us then be content that the laws of nature, 
even in this case, pursue thejr own unerring 


but the tallAndes arresting the flight of the 
clouds, and congregatitig thenralong its sides, 
the. result is am almost ‘ceaseless thunder- 
storm; and evaporation; aided by a hot sun 
which gleams against those perpetual. show- 
ets, bears.off the moisture.on her noiseless 
wing, to the drier regions where it is heeded, 
and there distributes it in dews so -abnndant, 


as toanswer allthe purposes of the the -re. 
freshing rain. 


In Greenland, where no vegetation can 











and benevolent tendency. 





exist, they are, of course, destitute ofa forest. 


ity to their harmony and beauty; and weare - 
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’ So far as fuel'is*needed, this deficiency can 
be (and is) substituted by the blubber of the 
whale, which is made to abound ir. those lat- 
itudes. - But to form implements to take this 
monster of the deep, and for inrumerable 


other purposes, timber is indispensable to: 


their convenience, and even to their existence. 
It is accordingly provided that a current of 
the ocean, with wonderful constancy, bears 
the drift-wood, collected from some far dis- 
tant shore, and lodges it securely between 
the islands, where the inhabitants have easy 
access to ‘it. 

Washingtof Irving, in his Astoria, .com- 
ments upon the singular fact that, in the an- 
nual flood of the great father of the Western 
Waters, the Red river rises a month before 
the Arkansas; and wher the Arkatsas has 
discharged his eumbrous flood, then, and not 
till then, the turbid Missouri begins to swell 
—the several tributaries never rising simul- 
taneously, which, if it did happen, would in- 
undate the whole lower country, devastate 
the plantations, and sweep man and ‘brute to 
inevitable destruction. 


The uses we would make of these interest- 
ing facts, are us follows: In a factitious state 
of society, the merchant himself enacts the 
laws which regulate his own transactions, 
and the lawyer derives his maxims, his tech- 
nicalities, & his quibbles from the preceptsand 
authontyofhigh human standards who have 
preceded him,orfrom the devices of his own in- 
ingenuity andresearch. But the laws which 
control the destinies ofthe farmer, are ordained 

bya higher Power; and he can neither mould 
themgto his pleasure, nor divert them from 
their settled and inexorable operation. It be- 
comes then his interest,his duty, and his high- 
est happiness, in this life, to cultivate a cheer- 
ful acquiescence in the supremacy of these 
anbending; but benevolent statutes—a perfect 
submission to their tendency and results, even 
under circumstances the most adverse and 
personally irksome. The thrilling and in- 
variable testimony to the benevolence of De- 
ity, so evident in every afrangement of na- 
ture which we can understand, should cer- 


tainly dispose us, implicitly, to believe in the 
kindness of those Providences which are 
clouded in gloom and mystery. The same 
Power which visits upom us an occasional 


evil, could, ‘assuredly, have made that evil 


perpetual, tota!, and unmitigated, ‘T'hat such 
is not the fact—that our physical life has 
scarcely a grigf- amidst the multitude of its 
mercies, which we do not inflict upon our- 
selves, is proof so conclusive of the paternal 
guardianship of the God of Nature, as nothing 
but the ugliest ingratitude and depravity can. 
refuse for a moment to acknowledge or. ap- 
preciate. . 

The farmer may also perceive, in the above 
reflections, the strong necessity which exists, 
that heshould, diligently, study the natural 
world, of which he isa tenant—ayailing him- 
self of the labors of men of science, who have 
made it their business to explore. this interest- 
ing department of human knowledge. . If the 
great Newton was so conscious of his igno- 
tance as to feel himself a child in knowledge 
“picking up shells on the shores ofthe great 
ocean of truth,” how can the agriculturist rest 
so self-satisfied of his capacity -for the duties 
of his callirg, when, destitute of this knowl. 
edge so necessary to his success, he rudely 
invadesthe very domains of science,and works 
and slashes away among the laws, affinities 
and relations of the natural world,without pre- 
tending to understand them, and seeming al- 
most unconscious of their very existence.— 
Such an individual, may, indeed, successfully 
avail himself, in some cases, of the experience - 
and discoveries of others; but he will never 
originate an improvement himself, unless dig 
blunders upon it by accident; and every step 
he deviates from the beaten way, being a réck- 
less plunge in the dark, may bring him into 
conflict with some settled-law of Nature, in- 
volving a combat not unlike a much-admired 
assault of other days'upon’a certain uncour- 
teous wind-mill—a species of “adventure,” 
without doubt, of no uncommon occurrence, 
in the agricultural world, atthe present day. 
Of all men in this wide world, the farmer -has 
the most need, and the most rational stimulus - 
to become a reading; thinking, intelligent 
man. The being who created him, intended 
that he should diligently work with his héad 
as well as with his. hands, The former is, 
indeed, a Jabor-saving machine most gross! 
and unwisely neglected, and a total disuse of 
whose tremendous powers is a wilful and dis- 
graceful erasure of those clear lines’ of dis- 
tinction, which an all-wise Creator has drawn 
between ‘intellectual man and. the irrational 





races which participate in his animal nature, 
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EXTRACTS nipotence still. poimts to that, page of holy 
From du address delivered before the Ag- sae piraneg whereor Re recorded the heavy 
- ig ; ®_l/eurse which man’s disobedience invoked upoi: 
ricullural Society of Giles county, on 2nd\ihe' earth —that tan: should eat bis bread 
July, 1838, by-A. B. Estes, Esq. .. in ee face.” We are all ready 
Agriculture has deen justly styled the body |" Yield our hearty. assent to. shat incontro- 
while the other professions Kasibeck dehvuk: vertible axiom of Political Economy which 
inated the J members of thé systern—and says that “wealth consists not in matter but, 
thoughithere may exista*mutaal dependence|i9 the catue of matter,” vet how very fewa- 
between the severa! parts, if must be apparent|MMS US follow the teachings of our own 
toall that the body could exist much better|Peterjadgments, and seek to add ratherto 
without the members than they ‘without the|‘te *aéuetban to the quantum of our matter, 
hady. The Artizan in his workshop, the I'kere isa great variety of objects, the value 
Merchant at his Counter, and the Lawyer of which could be greatly enhanced by the 
in his library, are alike dependant upon the|/24icious care and “attention of the husband- 
Fariner for the necessaries and comférts of, and prominent in the list may; be. in- 
life, and itis from his.toit that those perpetual stanced. domestic animals. From the noble 
currents flow which add ‘so liberally to the and gallant horse tothe humble and unpre- 
comfort, prosperity and wealth of the: whole,|*nding hog we ‘see an almost astonishing 
How essential and proper‘is it then, that all enhaniceinent in’ the value. of those that are 
should give their countenance to whaterer| “el! bred—and what, it may. be asked, has 
tends to add-strength and vigor tothe body, |24¢ed.s largely to. their. value?—the an- 
knowing as they should know, that in theend |e" 'S.3t hand, judicious. breeding and gen- 
the.members avill be reciprocally “blest. 1|°7°% Seeding! 
am petsuiaded that a just appreciation-of the Before IE conclude the hasty remarks 
objects of our Society will call to its’en- offered on the present occasion, ‘permit me, 
~ courdgement the patronage of that’ portion| With alldue defference, to offer-n word of ad- 
ofthe community which is alive to its own| Vice tosuch ae may be like myself, mere 
interest -and-. advancement. ~ We. ‘promise|tytos in the. science Of Agriculture. Let 
ourselves that it-will not only tend to the|"'s remember, gentlemen, that if we hope for 
dissemination of a greater stock of information benefits commensurate with _our toils, we 
upon yarious branches of Agriculture than| must have recourse to such lightsas arecal- 
sve now possess, but’ also. to the introduction |Culated. to lead us to the.objects of our desire 
and propagation of ‘better. breeds of domestic|—that inthe advancement we hopeto achieve 
animals than we now. have among us, and|there is a deeper necessity fer ‘a develop- 
tothe rearing of which our country is se well|/ment of mend than for an acquisition or aug- 
adapted. 3 _. | mentation of matier;'for ———— oe 
Snot aes than for sinewy arms,—that. mind, the .great 
“There are those perhaps, who are ready Hever of the machinery of the world, is aito- 
ogy tind hay fare ei ul cer ian ibe naan ih 
d . wey Cen apply. 4 SIS| ends we aim qt. Ifiwecan f - 
aden ny rs bt hl lea with wea wl mprovonei 
sigan 3 hep ange ae aR renee “© | ofages,and.almost id.as many hours as it has 
made.as¢an be applied, and with great ad-|tajen years in ethers, it would certamly be 
vantage. We all, no doubt, -have more.in-) wisdom in us to make the acquisition—that 
‘ oo ed we dé ie to Rapa ticket this eats could be partially acage and our 
ifguch were not the fact, for pursuing that| jv narypnisone papers damted to te sales 
wild pervisity ofnature which seems to bel of agricultnre, few certainy can- hesitate to 
inherent io him, we:see man undermining} pelisve, 7 know there are some who con- 
he foundation, of he oun Deer adi ab deny te aly of wha hay ao 
and that wisdom which: are so eminenily cal:| 0+ 19 declare Fay MB sot pp 
culated.to-elevate and: dignify him: eall book-farming: has-been exerciai a 
Inew that “no soil, however rich, will bels cond faetfeine pace eae 
productive without culture,”*and the better he nie Srogamarg seteenee.. 3 on eran 
Uiscalepeinp iat Grurtscthe yates ge St er sree HstInie ch 1 
we seem dead to the force of these truths and| ciating its henefits, bas ‘seals thamebeariaht ese 
act as though forgetful thai the finger of Om- i iti] isi mre 
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HARVESTING OF CORN. 
To the Ieditor:—As the season is ap- 
proaching in which the farmers, will -com- 
mence the securing the abundant crop of corn 
with which: a bountiful Providence has 
blessed our country, it may be pertinent to 
the occasion. to offer a few remarks upon the 
best mode. of harvesting the crop. 
‘Our Virginia ancestors an? those who 
think it wise to: plant and cultivate and yather 
as Our fathers have done, pursue the old 


Heb ec Sepa time they gather the blades. 


belowthe ears‘of corn—after they censider 
the corn to be ripe, they top the staiks and 


secure all ofthe fodder ‘in stacks for winter| 


usé, “In November they pull the corn and 
remove it to cribs, where it is husked out at 
leisure, This mude is ‘rapidly. yielding in 
the stock districts to. that first “introduced a- 
mong the graziers on the south branch of the 
Potomac. ‘Thefarmers in the northern and 
middle districts of Kentucky, and in the Scioto 
valley of Ohio, having generally: adopted 
this latter mode; which. isto cut the stalls, 
corn, fodder and all, and place them in 
shocks commonly eibracing sixteen hills 


climates gathered, and there is no operation 
in husbandry so animating as that of cutting 
corn in the mode just mentioned. It isa 
mosteheering prospect to. see twenty acres 
of corm.pass in one or-‘two days to’ a condi- 
tion.in which it is" prepared ‘to keep in the 
field throughout the winter. This remark 
is | roccyrey particularly upon.the plan of 
tiddling the. squates, instead of cutting the 


or rel “ 
'. DT have seen the richest crops of- many 


whole square at once. It will teadily occur 


to any observing mind, that as corn does not 
ripen with precise regularity, if:the entire 
square is cutout at once, some of the corp 
willmould ‘and sometimes even the fodder 
will be affected, if the cutting shall be folloiw- 
ed by warm or wet-weather. ‘T'o avoid this 
contingency, some graziers commence with 
the process of riddling, that is, they select on- 
ly such part of the sixteen hills square as may 
be ripe—go through the field: in this way, 


and inten days complete ‘the cutting of the 


square. By this process several important 

ntages.. are Obtained—the greatest a- 
mount of fodder is secured, consistantly with 
the paramount object of saving the corn, and 
anucleus forthe shock being formed by the 
first cutting in the square, the shock, becomes 
settled and stands better Guring the winter. 
In the rich counties of Clarke and Bourbon, 
they sometimes cut half of the square on ore 


many graziers in Fayette, Lincoln ‘and Shel- 
by, prefer the process of riddling. 

In-the course of October and November, 
these shocks are shucked out, the.corn placed 
in eribs and two of the shocks placed togeth- 


er,orone placed upon the ground and two 
others put around it. : 


the: practice of cutting corn. in ‘this mode 
improvement onthe old Virginia plan, more 


especially when applied +o the feeding. of cat- 
tle or mules.— Franklin Farmer. 





4 * > 
ON FEEDING WET-LEAVES TO SILKWORMS. 
Mr. George Fitch, of Bridgton, made an 
experiment last season, on feeding silk worms 
of wet leaves. . A few days afier. they avere 
hatched he-divided the worms into two ‘lots; 
one-lot'was fed wholly on dry leaves,-the oth- 
er was fed on dry or wet leaves as’ they -hap- 
pened to be according to the. weather; and 
when leaves were dirty they were washed 
and given to this lot in a wet state. Those 
fed on leaves partly wet grew fastér, and. ‘be-. 
camelarger, and spun a week-sooner than 
those fed on dry leaves. it required 40 
threads, before doubled, from> the cocoons of 
those fed on dry leayes, 19 make thread of 
sewing silk-of rather a large -size;: it took 
eighty threads of those fed on wet leave-make 
a thread about the same size. -. The ‘cocoons 
from wet leaves were the largest and heaviest; 
some of them had.thréads 800 yards in 
length. Thelength of thethreads from the 
cocoons. of those silk worms fed on dry leaves 
was net measured. ha 


--We publish those particulars as it has been 
considered necessary to have dry leave fa: 
silk worms and jt has been recommended: to 
pick leaves before a storm in order. to. have 
a supply of dry leaves‘on hand. . A few years 
ago, there seemed to be, according to writers 


on the subject,a great. deal of difficulty: in ~ 


managing silk worms: and manufacturing 
silk. -Close rooms, with stoves and thermom- 
etors to regulate the temperature, and. dry 
leaves were considered. indispensable; and 
several years practieé; with good. and: costly 
instruction, and an expensive reel, in order 
to prepare tho silk for salein a raw state — 
Now, silk wormsare kert in barns or sheds, 
without any artificial heat, and they suffer ‘no 
more from cold than they do-from- heat. So 
much nicety as has been practiced in tegard 
to their feed is not necesary+—{ Yankee Far- 
mer. ae 




















sideand then inten days finish it. Whilst 
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It is the-opinfon' of. practical farmers, that 


secures the greatest amount of corn.and fodder. . 
with the least expense, and is decidedly an | 
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COMPOST MANURE. 

The following is ‘part of a communication tothe 
New-England Farmer, from the'pen of Hon. Wm. 
Claggett. “Too much cannot be «written: or read on 
the subject which is discussed‘in this article. Yet, 
whilst alinost every farmer is well aware of thé 
achievements he-could accomplish in growing heavy 
crops and enriching his lands by a liberal use of ma- 
nure, how frequently do we. hear him complaining) 
that he cannot get a sufficiency of this invaluable ar- 
ticlé.to answer his purposes.- We venture to say that 
this deficiency is, in every instance, his own fatlt—: 
the result of his own indolence or want of enterprise. 
The materials for the compost heap are, generally, of| 
easy-and abundant acquisition :on every ,farm. A 
number of these materials areenumerated below; and 
many others will suggest themselvesto the enterpris- 
ing fatmer who will take the trouble to look’over his 
farm ‘and throughhis woodlands with, a scrutinizing 
eye. " We do aot see how the agriculture: of this .re- 
gion is ever to be redeemed without the aid of compost 
manure. Many of our farms are “so far exhaysted 
that they will scarcely produce clover, and-such soil 
assuredly contains but little pabulum upon which 
lime could advantageously act.- Neither.can thisdes- 
olation be repaired, but very partially, by horse-litter 
or other animal: manures, for the. evil is too» wide- 
spread to-be met by resources so limited. Asacheap, 
practicable, powerful, certain and speedy means of im- 
proving our exhausted lands, we can. think of no- 
thing whieh promises so. much as_compost.mamure; 
aiid we do most cordially adopt the sentiment which 
commences the extract below, as emphatically appli- 
cable tothe location of East Tennessée and some con- 
tiguous regions. fp. Tex. Farm 


After much reflection upon the subject, we 
are fully convinced, that the» best method to 
enrich a farm is to make Compost Manure. 
By the mixture of stable ‘and mineral ma- 
nutes with the various kinds of vegetable 
substances within the farmer’s reach which 
can. be decomposed, we can have not only a 
much larger quantity pf manure, but the 
whole substance of the stable manure is there- 

by saved. Lime, gypsum, ashes, &c. acting 
as ‘solvents, added to the coipound, are 
found to be of great benefit: Compost thus 
made is better to spread and harrow -in,~ in 
the’spring, on land plowghed in the fall or 
at any other time, than fresh or long manure. 
Every farmer can find materials for the com- 
post on his.own farm, although some “haye 
advantages superiorto others. A due regard 
to futiite profit will prompt him to deposit in 
his cattle and pig yards or in heaps in the 
field, all kinds of vegetable or other substanc- 
es within his reach; ‘which - will decompose. 


rivers,bays or the sea; from the forest, such 
as leaves and the decayed substance of trees ; 
from.the scrapings of the roads and house- 
yards; but especially from the swamps, ‘bogs, 
and loyvest places of the farm, The turf and 
peatshould not bé neglected. The grasses 
and weeds, which grow in water or on dry 
land, will yield more food by being gather- 
ed in their green state into heaps to undergo 
fermentation. For this puypose in-some pla- 
ces, sea weeds are drawn up by a ‘well ‘con- 
trived machine into boats to be conveyed to 
the hedps.. ‘Most farmers can obtain an ant- 
ple supply of the black, rich, fresh ‘mud or 
loam. Converting large quantities of such 
mud into compost, and Doroue ly mixing 
itin the soil of the rising grounds, will ulti- 
imately render any farm fertile. “Such mud 
is composed chiefly of decomposed vegeta- 
ble matter, washed from the hills or convey- 
ed by water courses tothe swamps and bog- 
holes. It is much preferable to salt mud.— 
But sait mnd taken from the heads of creeks, 
&c. is better than such as is taken from the 
main shore. Salt mud must undergo a change 
and part with a portion of its saltiness, before 
it can be fit td nourish such ‘plants or grasses 
as will not vegefate in salt marshes. That 
fromthe musclé beds is valuable. Oyster 
and clam shells pulverized, and perhaps all 
marine shells, lime being the chief “ingredi- 
ent, are highly useful spread upon high or 
sandy lands. But salt mad should remain.in 
the compost heap about a pear previous to 
being applied to the soil. “Of all kinds, the 
Bone manute, ground or pulverized? doubt- 
less affords the greatest nutriment. This is 


cargoes of bones have~been exported from 
the United States. We are glad to learn 
that mills are constructed here to prepare 
bones for our dwn soil. © Night ie is the 
next best manure, which no farmer ought to 
neglect.to mix with a latge portion of sand 
or earthy materials and conyey to his fields. 

The diligent hesbandman, who uses ‘his 
best effortstofertihze his lands by procur- 
ing an abundant apply of compost or other 
manures, cahnotfail in the’end, to have a 
rich reward for his labors. To enrich the 
exhausted soil of'a large farm may. reqitire 
from six to ten years—but the length of time 
should be no-discouragement to persevering 
efforts. ‘Sete be 

No situation in life is attended with a great- 
er share of bappiness and real independence, 
than that of the industrious farmer enjoying 
the luxuries and blessings of a farm in a 





Much may be obtained from the shores of|high state of cultivation. Onthe other hand, 





well understood in Europe, whither several- 
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miserable is the conditior of the man who 
may labor hard gpon a poor, exhausted and 
barrentract of land, and. who is ignorant 
of, or neglects the means for its improvement. 

It is also highly important that barn-yards 
should be excavated’ to prevent the richest 
portion of-the manure from being washed 
away. And to preserve moisture in dry sea- 
sons, and also to water the cattle at all sea- 
sons, water should be conducted by pipes or 
otherwise to the yard. 

Another method to promote vegetation is 
to mix coarse sand or gravel witha clay-soil, 
to.render it potous, and prevent its. baking 
hard like a brick in the warm drying sea- 
sons. On sucha soil, a cart load-of sand is 
worth as much as ah equal quantity of ma- 


nure. Samah marl or black mud, con-} 
_veyed on to sandy 


Tand, and mixed in, is e- 
qually beneficial. The fact is well estab- 
lished, that the mixture of different soi!s of 
all kinds, promotes the vegetable growth. 

In connection with this sypject, it was our 
intention to make a few remarks going to 
show the utility ofdeep, as well as frequent 








is my Bull, which peopleare conring far and 
near to see, and to talk over his fine points 
and-which gained the premium -at the ier. 
ricultural meeting—did any of you think 
him such a beauty when-t bought him at a 
year o!d for $12, thin: asa split rail, and be- 
ing nothing but peznis.from Head to tail! see 
what breed he'now exhibits! all which I am 
sure, hag gone in at the mouth.” Now, m 

good friend, said I, you do not‘do either eur. 
seif or the animal justice: I was at your-el- 
bow.when you bought him, and overheard a 
conversation which passed between you and 
yourself ina whisper, while -runnine over 
these very points, which you now affect to 
ridicule, finishing -with the: remark, “with 
care and good*keep he'll make a splendid 
animal.” “Now tell_me, would you have 
depended. upon keep alone, if he had been 
saddie-bacled; _crupper-ramped,. cat-ham’d 
knock-kneed, slab-sided, buffalo-necked ig- 
eyed,—"“‘Stop,” cried” he, “E am cdi Vice 
and if you will divide the honors, with me, 
I willacknowledge that - one half breed'and 





ploughing, in ‘order to derive the most advan- 
tage from manures, and obtain the largest pro- 
ducts. Butonr.suggestions are already ex- 
tended. beyond. our prescribed limits. It is 
hoped, however, that in this enlightened age, 
every intelJigent farmer gives the preference 
toa deep, rich and. mellow Soil,+as being 
most favorable-to imbibeand retain moisture, 
ang as affording more space forthe yoots of 

lants, often extending several feet from the 
stalk,.and the minute and invisible fibres, 





projecting from the ends.of the roots in quest 
of food. Some of the leading- ideas now ad- 
vanced have doudtless, often before been com- 
municated_to the public. As obr object is 
agricultural improvement by enforcing cor- 
rect theories, no apology is offered for advo- 
cafing old doctrines, which are founded -in 
truth.” © > ¢ ~~ We Craceoert. 
Portsmouth, June 25. 
From:the Farmers Cabinet. 
; IMPORTED STOCK. - 
Srz,—Intending to spend ah evening with 
my neighbor Simmons, Itook with me the 
Cabinet; and read from itthe accounts of sales 
ofimproved cattle. On asking him what he 
thought of the prices which they brought, he 
replied, “Fudge! I think with the great man 
in England, I forget his name, that all breed 
goes inat the mouth,-and that the blind man 
was right, when, on hearing some one ex. 
claim, there is a beautiful horse! replied, 
then Tam sure he is very fal! Now there 


one half feed's the thing we need.” To this 
J was compelled to consent, for to speak can- 
didly, also had been. convinced of the truth 
of his quaint aphorism, much as it militated 
against my love of high pedigree. So we 
agreed that blood ‘and bone ‘require a good 
coat ‘of flesh to bring thein to'the standard of 
Hogarth’s line of beauty; and more than this; 
that; like charity, it will hide a multitude of 
imperfections. AN OLD FARMER. 





CHEESE FROM POTATOES 
Cheese of extremely-fine quality is.-sai 
be made in Thu tihgio aad Saxony ik Serco 
Boil a quantity-of potatoes, white ones are 
preferable, and after becoming cool, peel and 
reduce them to pulp, either by: means of ‘a 
grater or?mortar, ‘To 5 pounds of this pulp 
which ought to be as equal as possible, add a 
pound of sour milk, ‘an the necessary quan- 
tity of salt.. The whole is kneaded together, 
and the. mixture covered up and allowed 
to lie three or four days, according ‘o the 
season. Atthe end of-this time itis kneaded 
anew, and the. cheeses are placed in little 
baskets, when the superfluous moisture is al- 
lowed to omeape They arethen allowed to 
‘dry in the shade, and placed in layers in large 
pots and veszels, where they must remain. for 
ISdays. The older these cheeses are the 
more their quality improves. A better kind 


ismade inthe same way, by mixing four parts 








of potatoes with two.of curdled milk; and a 
still better kind, by blending two of potato and 
forgr parts of milk, — Cultivator. 
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We insert the followin 


wing lucid directions fo: 
the construction of Drill Barrows for the ben- 
efit.of such of our readers as have engaged i: 
the root culture, or intend to do so anothe; 
season. The leisute-hours of the ensuing 
winter, might not bé-unprofitably employed 
by the ingenious farmer in trying his hand at 
a turnip drill upon the plan detailed below. 

Naan TURNIP DRILLS. 

The expense or difficulty-of procuring’ good 
drilling machines, induces many. to sow. their 
turnips broadcast, and thus. in some degree 
to diminish the crop, bythe want of evenness 
or regularity which attends broadcast sowing. 
Others, with considerable labor, drilkall their 
turnips by hand, without the assistance -of .a 
machine. © In this case, the most tedious: part 
of thé operation is dropping the seeds evenly. 
Where hand drilling becomes necessar'y, this 
part ofthe work may bé greatly facilitated by 
n method described in aformer volume of the 
Genésee Farmer. “A hole is-made in the bot- 
tom of a tin cup, of just such. size a3 to: allow 
the'seeds té pass freely through when it is 
shaken; this cup is fastened to the lower end 
of a wooden ra about tivo and a half feet long 
which serves asa handle, and: the operator 

asses along the drill with an even ‘pace, 
shaking the cup constantly and thus dropping 
the seeds evenly and expeditiously. ‘The 
disadvantages ate, that it is requisite ‘to draw 
afutrow previously and afterwards to cover 
Witha-hoe: If the land is well prepared, 
several furrows maybe drawn at once by 
means ofa horse attached to an-ifstrument for 
the purpose, somewhat _resembling. a large 
heavy take head, with short bluntteeth.. The 
teeth of a cultivator, inserted into suey an in- 
strument, are still better. In this way a man 
‘may plant from one quarter to one bhalf-an 
acre a day, the quantity varying with the dis- 
tance ofthe drills from cach. “But .with a 
good drilling machine, he may sow and coy- 
er the seeds equally well with one tenth of 
the time and labor... , 
Many entirely neg 


lect the culture of fur- 
neps from the difficulty. of procuring suitable 
drills; and on the: other hand, this difficulty 
is owing ina great measure-to the very lim- 


ited extent to which they have been] cultivat- 
ed. . Attention has not been sufficiently di- 
rected to their construction. ~Nearly all the 
patent machines which: have hitherto been 
offered for sale, without possessing any very 
decided and exclusive advantage, or any 
thing truly valuable. but what was known 
long ago, have been offered at ‘unreasonable 
high prices. It is true there is always an ad. 





vantage in parclibapiie lements° and ma- 


hines ready made, as when made by the 
quantity they can be furnished much cheap- 
or; but a turnip drill, sufficiently good, need 
not in any case to cost more’than twoor three 
doliars. .A good mechanie can easily make 
oneforthis sum. ‘To enable the farmer if 
accessary to contrive and ‘construct. one for 
hiinselfor under hisown direetion, the follow- 
ing imperfect suggestions are furnished. 

Drills, for sowing turnips, are driven by 
the hand, and sow one row atatime, . They 
resemble in form a light wheelbarrow, be- 
ing pushed before the operator, As, but. lit- 
tle strength is required, and as lightness is in- 
dispensable to ease in working, the. circam- 
ference of the wheel4may be of stiff hoop iron 
merely; and kept.to its citcular. shape by the 
usual number of spokes fromthe centre.— 
The-contrivance for dropping and covering 
formerly ¢onsisted of,three parts, one for 
ploughing the furrow, asecond for dropping, 
anda third for.covering the seed, These 
parts are kept s@@crate in some drills now con- 
structed. But the most simple contrivance is 
where these three parts are united. This is 
effected by making, the dropper, or hollow 
woodefi piece through which the sced de- 
scends to the earth, similar ia shape to the 
coalter of aplough. Two or three inches of 
the lower pet runs ip the earth; and is 
cased.with- jron, so asto be more easily 
pushed fo¥ivard through the soil. _‘Phis, be- 
ing open at the bottom and behind for an inch 
or two” upwards, suffers the seed to pass 
freely out, below the surface of the earth, and 
as soon as.the dropper passes, the earth falls 
apon the seed and coversit, The depth of 
planting is regulated by the ‘operator by 
means of the. handles of the drill. Most 
drills both in England. and. in this country 
are now constructed with these three parts 
thus combined. : t 

A contrivance. for more completely -covet- 
ing the seed consists in adding several short 
chains to the drill, which by ‘dragging after 
it upon the seed, effectually rake them in.— 
Unlike a téothed hartow, these chains do not 
become obstruéted by sticks, straw, &c. 

In most drills, the dropper immediately 
follows the wheel ; butin some ‘it’ f 3 it, 
the wheel being made broad serves as a 
roller to pressthe soil ypon the newly-sown 


The chief difference in drills, that which 
constitutes the chief variation’ in the. differ- 
ent patents, and which is still least’ perfected, 
is the contrivance for dropping the seeds e- 
venly from the hopper. {n one of the sim- 
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plest, the vessel for holding the seed, is a 
short cylinder with a horizontal axis, made 
of sheet tin, and with a number of holes in 
its circumferénce-for the seed to pass through; 
this cylinder sep constantly revolving by 
the motion ofthe drill, An improvement in 
this, consists in making the seed box of-the 
shape of a very Short cylinder terminated at 
each end by acone; and the dropping part 
consists of a separate ring or short open cyl- 


inder of tin, sliding closely on the cylindri- 


cal part-of theseed box. Several rings, with 
holes of different sizes, for different kinds. of 
seed, may be thus used on the game machine. 
Rotary motions given to this cylinder in 
two ways.. In one-the machine has two 
wheels, the seed box being. placed on the 
axle between them-and revolving with them. 
‘This is.recommend:d for its great simplicity. 
In the other, a strap passes from a smal! 
wheel on the axle of the main wheel, to an- 
other wheel.on the axle of the seed béx.— 
‘he motion of the seed box may “be increas- 
ed or diminished by varying#the size of the 
strap wheels, .This contrivance is well ad- 
apted to sowing.all kinds of round smooth 
seed, as turnips, peas, &c.. 

In another contrivance, a circular brush, 
kept constantly revolving, sweeps against 
the seed holes, and keeps them from becom- 
ing tlogged-by driving the seed through.— 
in Robbin’s planting machine, this principle 
is modified by substituting a snapping wire 
spring forthe brush. This is adapted to ir- 
regularly shaped seeds, as mangel wurtzel 
and corn. Butzis liable to get‘ out of order. 
A simple and certain method of throwing out 
these seeds evenly, is yet adesideratum. 

rem Bais Je J.T. 


ay - OUR CONDITION. 
“With the hardiest and most. enteprising 
opulation onthe glabe, and a soil unequalled 
in fertility, we have been so idle, or such. im- 
provident cultivators,-as to be compelled to 
depend on other wationsfor bread. Politics, 
and trade, and the mysteries of banking, and 
the haste to be rith and. the speculations in 
stocks and in western lands, have employed 
thousands, we might say-millions, who would 
have been more honorably, and it seems like- 
ly to turn out. more..profitably employed, in 


~ following the plough, or in wielding the axe 


and ‘hoe.”—Gea, Farmer. sage 

Men have sought too much to live by the 
labors of others, and.not by their own indus- 
try, . They have built on foundations of sand; 
and’now that the rains fall, and storm come, 


and beat upon their castles, they tumble into 


ruins. Industry is the only sure foundation, 
at least-for the farmer and mechanic, to build 
upon. ‘ 


—_— 





The moisture in the soil influences its tem- 
perature; and the manner in which.it is distri- 
bated through, of combined with, the earthly 
(materials, is of great importance tothe ‘nutri- 
ment ofthe plant. If water is too strongly at- 
tracted “der earths, {as by clay,] it will not 
be absorbed by the roots of plants; if it is-in 
too great quanty, or too loosely united to them, 
{as in sands,} it tends-to injure or destroy the 
fibrous. parts ofthe roots—Davy. Thus 
good-soils contain clay; sand and lime. ° 


Absorbent praperties of soils.—The power 
of the soilto absurb water, by cohesive attrac- 
tion, depends ina great measure upon the 
state of division of its.parts; the more divided 
they are, the greater is their: absorbent. pow- 
er.—Ib. ~ Hence the benefit of “frequently 
pulverizing the surface among hoed or drilled 
crops, of thorough ploughing, and of-pulver- 
izing with the harrow and roller, to. avert 
the effects of drought. 


The power of soils to absorb moisture from 
air, -is- much *conneeted with fertility 
when the power is great, [as in those that 
havea due. mixture of sand, finely divided 
clay, and carbonate of lime, with some. hum- 
us and which are-keptso loose.and light-as 
to.be permeable to atmospheric air,}:the plant 
is supplied with moisture.in dry seasons; and 
the effect of evaporation in the day is countér- 
acted by the absorption of aqueous vapor from 
the atmosphere, by the interior parts.of the 
soil during the day, and by both the. exterior 
and interior during the night.+Davy. 





TO PRESERVE NAILS FROM RUSTING. 


“I beg to communicate @ little valuable in- 
formation to those who may use nails for fas- 
tening the wall trees. _ L use cast nails «about 
an inch anda quarter long, and -heat them 
pretty hot ina fire shovel over the fire but 
not red, and then drop them into a glazed 
vessel containing train-oil. They absorb a 
good deal of oil and thus_ prepared: never be- 
conte rusty, and willlast many years.” 

Mag. of Domes. Econ. 


Would not the preparation of cut or wrought 
nails used in making board fences, or in any 
place where there is considerable exposure to 
the weather, in the manner recommended 
above bea decided improvement.—Grenesea 
Far. 
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HINTS FOR PREVENTION OF - DISORDERS IN {or clay intoit, anit 
open air. 


HORSES. 
Chiefly taken from Messrs. Clark § White's 
valuable Treatise on Horses. 

ot STABLES. 

Stables should be lofty, light.and airy, 
and should never contain-more than six or 
eight horses. ‘They aré in general kept too 
close-and hot. “ , _t 

‘l'oo niuch clothing also 18 usually put upon 
the horses, which thus become so tender, that 
they catch cold upon every slight exposure 
to. acooldir.’ — te af 

'Phe doors-and. windows of ‘stables should 
bethrown open when the forses.are out, but 
care must be taken that acold current of air 
does not immediately bldw, upon them. when 
in the-stable, particularly if they are heat. 
It is abad practice to allow borses to stand 
upon litter in the day. time, except they are 
unwell or fatigued. 
gs FOOD. uct 

The quantity and quality of a horse’s food 
should invariably-be regulated by the exer- 
cise-and fatigue be has undergone; high feed- 
ing; svithout proportionate -work, produces 
halfthe disorders to. which horses are ‘sub- 
ject.” , ; 

: Good hay is‘of much consequence to hors- 
és engaged in active exercises; ‘but it should 
be givenin smal! quantities during the day: 
and when owing to bad weather, the horses 
cannot-be exercised, they should be stinted 
both‘in their’hay and'corn; and~a bundle or 
two ofclean wheat straw may-be put before 
them. All grain given to horses, would be 
more nutritive if bruised in a mill and mixed 
oecasionally with chopped straiv. © Carrots 

’ area most wholsomie food, and -.of “all roots, 
tank next tocornin point of nourishment,— 
They are particularly serviceable when a 
horse’s wind is-affected. 

_ When horses are first taken from ‘grass 

they should be gradually brought to.a dry 
diet by giving them carrots, lucern; bran 
mashes, &¢. with their hay. After a few 
daysa small quantity of oats may be given, 
and the feed increased by degrees fill: they 
come to their full allowance. They should 
likewise be put into a cool ‘stable, and -have 
plenty of walking exercise. If.such pre- 
cautions were attended “to, a great saving 
might be made,both of physic, and the horse’s 
eonstitutions. 
WATER, 
Pond water,if it lie on a clay -botiom and 
be sweet, agrees best with horses; hard water 
may’be improved by throwing some chalk 


cold to take off the chill. — 






It is proper to let the water, intended forthe , 


horses, stand for some. hours in pails inthe 
stables before it is used. _.» 


Water should be offered to horses frequent- 
ly: the would then never. driak large quan- 
tities of it at a time, whichis particular] 
hurtful to them when heated by exercise. It 
is a good and safe plan when travelling, &c. 
alwaysto«mix hot water enough with their 
i <y EXERCISE. | ese 
_ A horse’s exercise should be proportioned 
to -his strength, manner of feeding, and the 
labor required of him. “He ought, how- 
eves;ta have at Teast twe hours of daily ex- 
ercise. a ni ; Se ‘ 
Horses should not be ridden “fast after hav- 
ing been newly fedand watered. _A fat Horse 
requires a léng “ourse of moderate exercise, 
before he ean safely be pat to. trot, whichis 
vidlent,.. eves, iad oe 
lt should be aygeneral rule.to ride a horse 
slowly at the beginning of a stage; afterwards 
increase the pace, and slacken it--again a 
mile or two before the end of it, so as to bring 
him tolerably cookintothe stable. 
If horses come in very watm, they should 
be: walked about gradually till cool, their 
feet should then be picked, and all dirt and 
gravel carefully washed ont. In. hot weath- 
er, washing: their Tegs is proper, but they 
should: always be well rabbed*afterwards. 
In winter, cold water is injarious to the heels, 
and apt to bring omsivelling and the grease. 
Horses should on no account. be‘ permitted 
to stand uncovered in the stable, mucti less 
at the stable doors after being mach ‘heated, 
except the weather be- very warm. Road 
horses should in the middle of a long stége 
bave haifa pail of water mixed-with a little 
oatmeal; and.on a journey, if no other corn 
bnt what is’soft and néw can be procureil, 
oatmeal just moistened with water or some 
coarse bread, should.be given in preference 
tosuch corn, Weieh is extremely unwhole- 
some. Ifahorse grow costive, let him-have 
some mashes of scalded {bran or malt. If 
he have amy difficulty ‘in staleing. only; an 
ounce of mitre may he given in his food fora 
few nights, - tN Shi aaa 3 

“Should he beseized with a violent fit of the 
gripes, let him be bled, back-raked, and have 
a glystes ofthree*or fourj’quarts of water 
gruel mixed with eight oances of glauber or 
common salt, - gest 

‘The best instrument for giving a glyster 











is an ox bladder, that will hold two or three 
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ible. “ The'holethrough the pipe may be 








dolen.pipe about} bash, I was cautioned by an elderly Jadv — 
Anches long, } inch and a halfjagainst using either milk, butter or beef; on 
ot where thes bag is tied, and of a grad-| my way to v 
rto the aha | where the thick-| caution, she informed me that the milk . sick- 
crease, and be roun- 
ded off atthe point, and-made as smooth as| of it before, but knew little of it. She intorm- 
ed me that very many deaths occurred annu- - 
mide sufficiently large to admit the end of ajally by this dreadfal malady. There is « 
common funnel for pouring the liquor into) différence of opinion astothé.cause. that pro- 
the bag; no other force is requisite to throw|ducesit; but-the general opinion 1s that it is 
ite nthe holding the bag a litle high-| occasioned by the-yellow oxyd or arsenic in 
rthan the level of the pipe. If in conse-|the low ground and woodland, and particular- 
quence of violentinflammation and pain,and|!y near the. Wabash river, and that some 


incennes. As a reason for hier 


ness was common in this State. I-had heard 


fiates should be necessary, a table spoon-| veed, (yet unknown) imbibes the poison, and 
fu! of laudanum ‘may be given in a pint?of| When eaten by cate, eausesthem to quiver, 


water, 


stagger and die within afew hours. Ifcows 


Should a huis’ be touched in hio wind,be|at it, the milk is poisened, or butter ‘that is 


very careful that he has ouly moderate quan-|™4e from the milk; and is alsoas sure death 


tities of food and wate? ata time: .Two spoon- 


to those who use the milk or butter, as it is w 


fals of tar mixed with the yolk of an egg the aniina! that eats the weed. Great care is- 


given in a morning fasting will be of great 
service to him when travelling. In hotjdry 


taken to bury such cattle as die with it; for if’ 
ogs, &c. eat their flesh, they-share the same 


weather, it is useful. to. stop horse's feet at fate,.and it: operates nsog them as violently 
night with a ‘mixture of soft clay and cow|*8,¥ponthe creature that was. first affected 
dung, and-to’moisten them frequently with. with it. ‘The butcher uniformly, in this State 


water. . 
FRICTION. 


The currying, brushing, and rubbing 
own horses is of great importance, not only 
to their coats, butalsoto their general health; 
when ‘these operations are’ neglected, or 
slightly preformed, an obstruction takes place 
in the pores of the skin producing mange,|and squth of St. Louisand other ofthe South- ~ 
— &e. the hair instead of being smooth and| western States. 
shining, stares, and stands on end. . Nothing 


runs the victim of his knife a- mile, to ‘heat 
the blood, and if-ithas eaten ‘the weed, it will 
at once on stopping, quiver and “shake; if it 
does not, it is considered safeto butcher, and 
this is the uniform test; even when beef cattle 
show no signs of haying eat the weed. “In- 
diana is notalone in this misfortune; there 
have been many cases-in some. parts of Ohio, 








I have seen*. many farmers 
with comfortable buildings and improvements 


tendsso much to prevent grease and swell.ng| entirely abandoned, and their owners fled in- 


_ of the'legs, as.frequent hard rubbing and |to other quarters to avoid the dreadful curse. - 








carefully cleaning the heels. 


is 








aes 


'" TRIMMING. 


The ears of ‘horses are covered with a short 
down in the inside, mixed with large hairs. 
to prevent cold air, rain, dust and flies from 


And yet I confess I have never seeu any sec- 
-|tion or country superior in soil to-the land ad- 
joining the Wabash, and this is the only” ob- 
jection to it.” Nate 





hurting the internal ear. The trimming YEAST. 


therefore this part, is very prejudicial to che 


horse. 


ne 


Boil twelve clean washed, middle sized 
potatoes; and at the same time, boil in anoth- 
er vessel, a handful of hops in-a quart of wa- 
ter; peel and mash the potatoes fine, pour 


PHEMMILK stcKNEss, which has created | part of the hop* water, while hot, upon the 
somuch alarm in the Western States, within} potatoes, and mix. them “well; then add the 
a few’ months, seems to be a dreadful. malady |remaiader of the hop water, aspoonfal of su- 


and peeulier to that section of the country 
and the world, if the following description o 


‘its.character be correct, which is copied from] in a cool place. 


the Danbury Herald of 1833, when this sick 
ness was very fatal in the west. It is anex 
tract of a letter dated Vincennes, Indiana Ju 
ly dl 


At Logansport, on the banks of the Wa- 


:|gar; beat all well, add’ a.small portion of 
f\ ‘eaven to bring on the fermentation, and set 
All the utensils must. be 
-scalded every time they are used, and wash- 
-\ed perfectly clean. Onetea-cup full of the 
-|above potatoe yeast, will answer for two 
quarts of flour, e 
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TO DAIRY WOMEN. 

The following extracts are froma state 
ment first published in the Cultivator, signed 
by twenty-four dealers in butter and cheese, 
and addressed particularly tothe manufactu- 

- rere of these articles in the Middle and Wes- 
tern States. —Cheshire Farmer. ~- 

Of Cheese.—1n all cases, the milk andren- 
net should be perfectly sweet; as much.of the 
animal heat should be evaporated from the 
milk as time will admit;*avhen the curd. is 
perfectly produced; break it up. very fine, 
cook it Well, but-do not Heat jt. so much ag to 
start the oil in the curd; season it, with clean 
fine salt, pure from, lime; put the cheese in the 
press cool; press it hard, in order to extract 

* alkthe whey fromthe middle before tho out 
side eloses.tight, Continue to press for two 
days; trom the press put.a-dry cloth over it 
for a few hours until a rbind is formed—then 
put.on Annatto, dissolved. in strong ley: cover 
again with cloth until next day; after the cloth 
is removed, put on a thick strong coat of melt- 
ed.bees-wax-and lard, or butter; get a bright 
smooth, surface and keep one, by constant rub- 
bing. and turning, until the cheese is perfectly 
cured... When put in tlie casks, Jet it always 
be-done..in: cool dry westber.« All cheese 
shouid be slightly colored with, Annatto in 
the milk; and such as do not exceed fifty. lbs. 
in wéight,should be made a.bright orange 
color—cheese of this description being: gene- 
tally-in good demand. in the. southern matr- 
kets... Finally there shou'd never be aby late 
_cheese.. In.no. case should cheesé be sent to 
market made afier the 15th day of September; 
nor shoukd it be sent even thus late, unless 
the utmost pains is taken: with.it, and unless 
well cured.by fire. It is-of the greatest im- 
portance tothe dairying interest, that these 
rules, ‘n regard to late cheese, be strictly con- 
formed to;*for this kind of cheese not only de- 
stroys itself and greatly injures the market 
for a good article at the present time, but 
should the practice of making and sending 
itbe persisted if, it will eventually destroy 
the. business,—T'o prevent any loss to the 
farmer, the undersigned would advise them 
to make butter after the 15th of September. 
Buttermade after this time always command- 
ing.afair price. _— * Pett rea 

Of Butter.—In_ all cases where it is made 
from cream, it should be churned before the 
delicious. flavor is lost, or any bad flavor is 
induced; avoid too much heat in the process, 
as this causes the butter to be soft, and of fine 
grain, bordering on a waxy character; never 

failto extract every, particle of milk before 
it is laid down, season it with rectified fine 


salt, or ground seh 
of itthan will bé-entt ; 
any of it is left undissolved, it destroys tha’ 
delicate rosy flavor. which renders the article 
most desirgble, and. its ‘value diminishes in 
proportion to the excess. of sult—this being 


lone of the greatest objectioris. f6 western but- 


ter. 


es 


An excellent bread and butter ge 
Slice-bread with “butter, @nd jay it. 
dish with currants or chopped . rais be 
tween each layer; pour over an unboiled « 
tard, and spice it to suit the taste, at least” 
hours before if isto be hakéd.—_G@en. Far. 


paeawcawes oS 
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Lt is sald to bé-a cUtions fact that tiv in. 
sect whatever, butthe silk trorin “feeds “upd 
the mulberry tree. “Varoad" catterpitlars 
have been upon these leaves, but they have 
‘always been found:to reject them. “Even the 
aphides, some species of which are found on 
every other plant, have never beet discover- 
ed on the mulberry. teil 


+ 


Whatever be your condition or calling in 
life, keep in view the whole of your existence. 
Act not forthe li is spe offine ‘allotted-you 
in. this world, batiact for cternity. . 
Payments for the ‘Tennessee Farmer, ‘from 

the 2BihJSuly to the 30th of August, 1838. 


M. Lowe, 3; T. McCracken, 1; G. Patterson, 5; 
R. Easterly, 2,75; B. Seewell; 3; Col. G.'T., Gillespie, 
3; W. Caldwell, 1; Col, J.-A’. Jones, 3; Jz Oliver, 2; 

Reed, 1; B. Evans, l;-M. Smith, 
illiams, 1S. Gri 
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son, 4; JP. Erwin, 4; Re Gi 
2,50; Gov. Cannon, 2,50; W. 
Clapton, 2,50; 8. . 1; W. Ww. 
Coleman, i A.C; Hamilton, 1; J. M. rea 4; D. 
G: Shepherd, 4; J? Brown, 1, A.: An _1 5b; F’. 
Anderson; 1,50; J. Ro 3;Capt. E. Smart, 4; Rev. 
W. N. Be Gtgory, 1 J. N. P 2° WLM. Tr 
vin, 50c; A. M. ‘Williams, 1; ‘Thos: ly 
Moore, 1; Jno. W. Janes, 1; & Shaw; ly 
he Jones, 1; J. Baskerville; 

. Lassiter, 50c; MB 
a *Garuherts EN. 


H. Philips, 2,505. 
Watson, 1; J. Gingra 











